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Artist:   John  F.  Peto 
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from  a  jialnfino  by  John  F.  Pe(o.    Collection  Minneapolis  hmtitute  ol  Arts. 
"Reminiscences  of    1 865." 


Painting  by  John  F.    Peto,   Minn.    Inst,    of  Arts 
"Reminiscences  of  I865" 
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November     12,      1979 


Dr  .     Mark     E  .     Neely,     Jr  . 
The     Louis     A.     Warren 
Lincoln     Library    And     Museum 
1300     South     Clinton     Street 
Fort     Wayne,     Indiana        46801 

Dear     Dr.     Neely: 

Thank     you     for     returning     the     transparency.        You     are 
correct     that    Lincoln     portraits     sell     at     modest     prices     in 
the     market     place.        The     reason     is     that     he     was     not 
painted     from     life     by     a     first     level     artist.        The     tragedy     is 
all     the     greater,     because     he     was     eminently     paintable. 


The     derivative     works     by     French     and 
fine;     even     better,     they     are     superb. 


arnard        are 


I     don't     know     whether     Peto     ever     saw    Lincoln     in     the 
flesh,     but     he     certainly     could     have.        He     did     breathe 
the     atmosphere     of     the     period.        His     reputation     stands 
higher     than     the     artist's     for     whom     Lincoln     formally     sat. 


Sincerely , 

Edward     Sprague     Jones 


E  S  J  :  m  b  s 
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Terry  Zellcr 


ur  mass  media,  prepackaged, 
Ethan-Allen-reproduction 
society  renders  all  too  many  of 
our  art  experiences  vicarious. 
Technology  makes  it  possible  to 
simulate  and  mass  produce  countless 
products  the  virtues  of  which  the  "mass 
ad"  boys  bombard  us  with  in  slick  TV 
commercials  and  magazine  adver- 
tisements. It  is  possible  to  read  the 
literary  classics  in  Reader's  Digest  con- 
densations, study  the  monuments  of 
philosophy  in  Cliff  Notes,  and  get  a 
thimbleful  of  Beethoven  or  Tchaikovsky 
on  the  potpourri  of  pops  recordings  pur- 
chased by  dialing  some  800  number  that 
flashes  at  you  on  a  TV  screen. 

From  the  elementary  grades  through 
college  level  art  history  courses,  the 
reproduction  reigns  supreme.  Most  in- 
struction in  art  appreciation  and  art 
history  is  delivered  in  darkened  rooms 
or  by  looking  at  printed  reproductions. 
Although  there  are  obvious  advantages 
in  gathering  images  of  art  works  from 
a  wide  range  of  museums  and  private 
collections,  reliance  on  such  reproduc- 
tions is  all  too  often  total.  Admittedly, 
comparing  images  of  artists'  works  side- 
by-side  on  the  same  screen  is  valuable 
in  the  study  of  their  subject  matter  and 
major  stylistic  characteristics.  However, 
the  distortions  in  scale  and  color,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  detail  and  texture, 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
and  reduce  it  to  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  work,  biographical 
tidbits,  and  stylistic  analyses  that  all  too 
often  must  be  taken  by  the  student  on 
faith  since  the  reproduction  does  not 
visually  make  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to 
adequately  discuss  Impressionist  brush 
work,  to  explore  the  subtle  value  dif- 
ferences in  Barbizon  paintings,  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  space  and  volume  of  a 
Houdon  sculpture  from  even  the  best 
reproduction.  In  the  case  of  a  painting 
by  De  Hooch  or  one  by  Vermeer,  the  in- 
timacy of  scale  so  important  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  works,  is  lost  when 
projected  six  times  their  size  on  a  wall. 
Another  problem  in  relying  upon 
reproductions  is  that  unless  one  is  able 
to  visit  a  museum  reproduction  in  hand 


and  compare  it  to  the  original  work,  one 
must  take  on  faith  that  the  color  and 
other  qualities  of  the  reproduction  are 
true.  Margaret  Mead  recognized  yet  a 
greater  danger  in  the  aesthetically  num- 
bing affect  of  our  reproduction-filled 
society  when  she  wrote: 

From  the  spectator  of  such  reproduc- 
tions nothing  is  required.  He  neither  fet- 
ches the  paint  nor  carries  the  stone  nor 
holds  the  scaffold  on  which  the  painter 
stands.  He  makes  no  pilgrimage,  even 
on  the  subway,  to  see  a  painting.  Nor 
is  it  any  longer  a  matter  of  individual 
choice  of  the  too  brilliant  reproduction 
which  one  purchases  for  one's  own  wall 
and  becomes  strangely  tired  of  and  yet 
lets  it  hang.  For  there  are  all  the  other 
walls  in  the  dentist's  office  and  in  the 
homes  of  all  one's  friends,  and  the  bank 
poster  on  the  bus.' 

In  an  environment  in  which  one  can 
carry  Van  Gogh's  Sunflowers  home  with 
the  groceries,  is  it  any  wonder  children 
cannot  distinguish  between  a 
photographic  reproduction  and  an 
original  painting?  With  a  steady  diet  of 
reproductions  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
reproduction  may  become  the  work  of 
art — a  surrogate  reality.2 

Restricting  oneself  to  commercially 
produced  reproductions  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  and  to  the  illustrations 
found  in  standard  art  history  surveys 
often  results  in  a  knowledge  of  artistic 
heritage  limited  to  the  "big  names"  in 
the  history  of  art — the  Leonardos, 
Picassos,  and  Van  Goghs.  Such  condi- 
tioning remains  after  formal  schooling. 
Observation  of  art  museum  visitors 
reveals  that  they  often  spend  more  time 
reading  labels  and  searching  the  galleries 
for  art  historical  superstars  than  in  look- 
ing at  the  works  of  art.  They  hunt  for 
well-known  pieces,  passing  by  countless 
unrecognized  but  very  fine  works  of  art. 
That  most  museum  visitors  spend  less 
than  sixty  seconds  in  front  of  a  work  of 
art  should  tell  us  something.  Technology 
makes  it  possible  to  flip  through 
countless  color  transparencies  in  the 
course  of  an  art  history  class,  and  this 


abundance  of  images  coupled  with  the 
stress  placed  on  remembering  artists' 
names,  titles  of  works,  dates,  and  period 
styles  may  well  condition  the  approach 
to  original  works  of  art  on  the  part  of 
many  museum  goers.  Has  schooling 
equipped  most  museum  visitors  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  art  museum's  treasures? 
Might  their  museum  going  have  been 
more  meaningful  if  they  had  had  more 
frequent  structured  museum  experiences 
as  part  of  their  school  art  program? 
Gardner  recognizes  the  importance  of 
teaching  with  real  works  of  art  in  his 
observation  that  "looking  at  paintings 
can  result  in  substantial  increases  in 
stylistic  and  textural  sensibility. "? 
Rather  than  relying  so  heavily  on  com- 
mercial reproductions  of  works  of  art 
that  are  in  distant  museums  that  most 
students  are  unlikely  to  visit  during  their 
schooling,  greater  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  local  art  museums  and  even 
historical  societies,  many  of  which  have 
original  works  of  art  in  their  collections. 
While  reproductions  are  a  necessary 
teaching  tool  in  schools  that  are  not 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  an  art 
museum,  their  use  is  much  less  accep- 
table in  metropolitan  or  suburban 
districts  that  have  easy  access  to  visual 
arts  facilities.  In  a  period  in  which 
fieldtrip  money  is  scarce,  school  ad- 
ministrators need  to  be  convinced  that 
students  deserve  to  be  taught  with 
original  works  of  art.  Not  only  is  the  use 
of  genuine  art  objects  an  excellent  way 
to  teach  the  elements,  formal  properties, 
and  techniques  of  art,  but  it  is  the  best 
way  to  help  students  develop  aesthetic 
sensibility.  The  process  and  product 
orientation  of  most  public  school  art 
programs  should  make  room  for  a 
greater  amount  of  instruction  in  art  ap- 
preciation/artistic heritage  by  building 
structured  and  sequential  visits  to  art 
museums  into  their  curriculum.  If 
schooling  is  indeed  preparation  for  life, 
it  seems  only  natural  that  learning  ex- 
periences should  make  use  of  ap- 
propriate community  resources  such  as 
art  museums.  While  a  student's  ceramic 
pot,  collage,  watercolor,  or  print  made 
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"In  an  environment  in  which  one  can  carry  Van  Gogh's  Sunflowers 

home  with  the  groceries,  is  it  any  wonder  children  cannot  distinguish 

between  a  photographic  reproduction  and  an  original  painting?" 


in  the  art  room  is  tangible  proof  to 
school  administrators  and  parents  that 
the  student  is  "getting  art."  a  weekend 
visit  by  the  family  to  the  local  art 
museum  with  the  student  as  "tour 
guide,"  discovering  with  his  or  her 
parents  a  Dutch  still  life,  a  Hudson 
River  School  landscape,  or  an  African 
dance  mask,  is  an  art-sharing  ex- 
perience. I  have  found  that  children  who 
have  had  good  museum  experiences — 
not  an  annual  "walk  and  gawk"  school 
fieldtrip — want  to  return  to  the  museum 
themselves  or  with  their  parents.  They 
have  developed  looking  strategies,  or  to 
use  the  term  derived  from  Harry 
Broudy,  "aesthetic  scanning"  skills, 
that  can  be  applied  in  any  museum  they 
visit.  Certainly  art  making/studio  art  is 
an  important  part  of  the  school  program 
since  it  is  through  studio  work  that 
students  become  aware  of  the  sensory 
potentialities  of  paint,  clay,  and  other 
materials.  It  is  unreasonable  to  base  art 
instruction  on  the  assumption  that  all  or 
even  very  many  of  those  who  take  art 
classes  as  part  of  their  general  education 
will  become  professional  or  even  avoca- 
tional  artists.  However,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  taking  an 
aesthetic  approach  to  instruction  in  art 
appreciation,  including  regular  visits  to 
museums,  will  enrich  adult  lives  through 
the  life-long  enjoyment  of  visual  arts 
institutions. 

A  number  of  scholars  in  the  field  of 
aesthetic  education  have  developed 
models  for  the  teaching  of  art  apprecia- 
tion that  are  useful  in  structuring 
students'  encounters  with  art  in  a 
museum  setting.4  Unfortunately  not  all 
of  these  models  stress  the  importance  of 
confronting  original  works  of  art  as  op- 
posed to  reproductions.  If  the  proper 
focus  of  aesthetic  education  is  percep- 
tion, as  Harry  Broudy  maintains,  and 
I  believe  it  is,  then  the  proper  object  on 
which  to  focus  is  the  work  of  art  itself, 
not  a  reproduction.5  Perception  can  be 
promoted,  CM.  Smith  points  out,  by 
(1)  facilitating  increasingly  more  sen- 
sitive discrimination  of  aesthetic 
qualities  through  guided  encounters  with 
uorks  of  art,  (2)  instruction  in  critical 
evaluative  procedures  .  .  .  and  (3)  pro- 


viding for  a  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  historical  and  cultural  context  of 
art."6 

The  great  merit  of  the  aesthetic  educa- 
tion approach  is  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
traditional  aim  of  art  appreciation, 
knowledge  about  art,  to  provide  learners 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
experience  art.1  But  in  order  for 
students  to  develop  what  Ralph  Smith 
calls  "aesthetic  contemplation,"  i.e., 
"absorption  in  a  work's  visual  ap- 
pearance," the  training  of  both  art 
teachers  and  museum  educators  must  in- 
clude a  thorough  grounding  in  aesthetic 
education.  Most  of  today's  teachers, 
and  I  include  art  teachers  as  well  as 
those  in  other  subject  areas  or  in  the 
elementary  classroom,  simply  do  not 
feel  comfortable  with  talking  about 
works  of  art  with  their  students  in  the 
galleries  of  museums.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  teachers.  Their  discomfort 
is  a  measure  of  the  absence  of  ap- 
propriate education.  As  a  result,  they 
abdicate  their  role  as  teacher  to  the  "ex- 
perts," docents  or  professional  museum 
educators,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
trained  not  as  art  educators,  let  alone 
aesthetic  educators,  but  as  art 
historians,  and  who  take  a  subject  mat- 
ter/biographical approach  to  the  art 
they  explain  to  their  tour  groups.  Bas- 
ed on  data  I  have  gathered  in  a  recent 
questionnaire  survey  of  art  museum 
educators,  Robert  Ott's  optimism  about 
the  changes  in  the  museum  education 
profession  is  not  borne  out. 

Structured  museum  experiences  with 
planned  pre  and  post  museum  activities 
(and  here  reproductions  are  a  valuable 
aid)  are  essential  to  instruction  in  art  ap- 
preciation. A  comparison  of  the 
photograph  of  John  F.  Peto's 
Reminiscenses  of  1865  (Fig.  1,  dimen- 
sions 30"x20")  with  the  postcard  of 
this  work  (Fig.  2),  sold  in  the  museum 
shop,  is  a  case  in  point,  and  there  are 
countless  others,  of  the  merits  of  "the 
real  thing"  vs  a  reproduction.  How 
many  distortions  can  you  find  in  the 
postcard  image?  But  even  with  high 
quality  reproduction  such  as  the  image 
in  Figure  1,  one  would  not  be  able  to 
correct  distortions  of  scale,  let  alone  the 


most  dangerous  distortion  of  all,  the  no- 
tion that  this  work  is  a  collage. 
Reminiscences  of  1865  is  in  fact  painted 
in  the  trompe  /'  oeil  ("fool  the  eye") 
style. 

Reminiscences  of  1865  can  be  studied 
on  several  levels  and  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives.  The  subject  matter  and  the 
reflection  of  the  values  of  America  in 
the  Gilded  Age  would  interest  social 
studies  and  language  arts  teachers  who 
might  use  it  as  part  of  a  unit  on  the  Civil 
War,  the  hero  and  heroine  in  America, 
or  the  Lincoln  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman 
or  Vachel  Lindsay.  The  following  ex- 
amination of  Peto's  Reminiscences  is  an 
adaptation  of  Ralph  Smith's  model  for 
aesthetic  criticism.9 

One  should  introduce  students  to  a 
work  of  art  by  having  them  describe  its 
surface  objects,  in  this  case  a  coin,  nails, 
torn  paper,  a  photograph,  etc.  Such  an 
initial  activity  results  in  careful  obser- 
vation and  articulation  of  the  surface 
details  and  helps  students  feel  more 
comfortable  talking  about  works  of  art. 

Once  the  surface  features  are  inven- 
toried, one  can  proceed  to  analyze  the 
work  for  basic  elements  of  art — line, 
shape,  color,  texture,  etc.  The  process 
of  analysis  involves  characterizing  the 
elements  and  how  they  are  used  to  pro- 
duce an  effect.  Are  the  colors  cool  and 
restful  or  hot  and  agitated?  Have  ob- 
jects and  forms  been  arranged  sym- 
metrically or  asymmetrically?  Peto's 
Reminiscences  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  kind  of  work  through  which  we 
should  introduce  students  to  the 
elements  of  art.  Lines — wide  ones,  nar- 
row ones,  verticals,  horizontals, 
diagonals,  curves,  parallels,  inferred — 
abound,  as  do  basic  shapes:  ovals, 
squares,  rectangles,  triangles.  Lincoln's 
dates  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
incising  and  relief  carving.  The  very  way 
in  which  the  two  dates  are  applied  gives 
the  viewer  important  visual  information 
about  Lincoln's  life — and  death.  The 
various  objects  depicted  can  be  used  in 
a  discussion  of  textures.  Although 
Peto's  palette  is  limited  in  this  work, 
students  can  be  introduced  to  the  con- 
cepts of  hue  and  value.  The  arrangement 
o\  the  objects  and  shapes  can  lead  to  a 
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lesson  on  composition  and  asymmetry. 
While  some  of  the  objects  have  a 
photographic  realism  about  them,  other 
parts  of  the  work,  the  printing  for  in- 
stance, are  not  as  sharply  rendered;  this 
relative  verisimilitude  could  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  degrees  or  types  of  realism. 
The  nails  that  stick  out  at  the  viewer 
serve  as  an  example  of  foreshortening. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  Smith's 
model,  analysis  can  merge  into  the  third 
stage  of  aesthetic  criticism. 

Interpretation  follows  the  analysis  of 
the  work  of  art.  In  interpreting  Peto's 
Reminiscences  one  must  know 
something  about  the  artist's  life  and 
work,  the  period  of  time  he  is  depicting 
(1865),  as  well  as  attending  to  the  visual 
data  gleaned  from  the  descriptive  and 
analytical  stages  of  criticism.  The  United 
States  in  1865  was  battered  and  broken 
by  four  years  of  civil  war,  and  the  col- 
ors and  objects  Peto  chose  for  his 
Reminiscences  not  only  reflect  the  mood 
of  America  at  the  time  but  may  well  mir- 
ror Peto's  feelings  about  his  own  life 
and  unsuccessful  career.  Peto  died 
forgotten  and  penniless,  unlike  his  con- 


temporaries William  Harnett  and 
William  Merritt  Chase,  who  painted  in 
a  somewhat  similar  style  but  whose 
choice  of  subject  struck  a  more  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  acquisitive  and  status 
seeking  members  of  America's  capitalist 
nouveau  riche  than  did  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  Peto's  work.  Interpretation  in 
conveying  the  meaning  of  the  work 
would  also  involve  an  explanation  of  the 
possible  significance  of  the  Liberty  Head 
coin,  the  nickname  ABE,  and  the 
broken  lock  in  telling  us  something  of 
Peto's  intended  message  about  Lincoln, 
the  man  and  the  legend. 

In  evaluating  the  work,  the  final 
phase  of  the  aesthetic  examination,  an 
assessment  would  be  made  of  how  well 
the  artist  has  used  his  medium  in  terms 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  parts  to 
the  overall  impression  the  piece  makes. 
The  originality  of  the  statement  the  ar- 
tist makes  and  the  degree  of  technical 
skill  exemplified  in  the  work  would  be 
among  the  major  considerations  in  such 
an  evaluation.  One  might  ask  whether 
Peto's  "Impressionistic"  trompe  I'oeil 
technique  is  a  better  way  of  conveying 


Fig.  1   Deta;! 'rem  the  cover: 
Reminiscences  of  1865.  by  John  F.  Peto. 
The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 

these  reminiscences  (recollections)  of 
1865  than  the  photographic  realism  of 
Harnett . 

The  great  value  of  visitir  g  a  museum 
and  taking  an  aesthetic  education  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  works  of  art  first 
hand,  is  that  students  will  become  aware 
of  the  qualitative  difference  between 
original  art  and  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. They  will  learn  the  elements  of  art 
and  artistic  heritage  in  a  setting  that 
many  will  utilize  as  adults,  having 
become  familiar  and  comfortable  with 
it  as  children.  What  is  equally  important 
is  that  by  having  the  whole  museum  as 
a  source  for  aesthetic  study  they  will 
come  into  contact  with  lesser  known  ar- 
tists, thereby  broadening  their 
knowledge  of  art  history  beyond  the 
most  famous  artists  and  the  most  fre- 
quently reproduced  works  of  art.  It  is 
important  that  students  have  some 
understanding  of  the  artistic  context  out 
of  which  the  giants  of  art  history  emerg- 
ed. The  museum  provides  that  context 
as  no  textbook  or  set  of  reproductions 
can.  Mere  recognition  of  the  "greats" 
in    the    history    of    art    becomes    an 
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understanding  of  their  greatness  by  see- 
ing  their  works  juxtaposed  with  those  of 
iheir  lesser  known  contemporaries. 
I  hen  too  it  is  important  for  people  to 
recognize  that  even  the  great  sometimes 
have  "bad  days"  and  produce  works 
that  are  not  of  the  highest  quality. 
Museums  provide  this  realistic  perspec- 
tive by  exhibiting  works  that  would  not 
merit  a  place  in  Janson's  History  of  Art 
or  reproduction  by  Sandak.  With  pro- 
per aesthetic  education,  students  will 
learn  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar 
of  the  eye  and  will  be  able  to  apply  them 
to  works  of  art  they  encounter  anywhere 
rather  than  being  mere  label  readers. 
Thus  early  and  regular  use  of  art 
museum  facilities  based  on  aesthetic 
principles  is  in  a  very  real  sense  prepara- 
tion for  life-long  learning  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  visual  arts.  ■ 


Terry  Zeller  is  curator  of  education  and 
assistant  professor  of  museum  science  at 
the  Museum  of  Texas  Tech  University 
at  Lubbock. 
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Visual  Art  and  Liberal  Arts.  New  BFA,  BA  & 

Diploma  Programs;  Drawing.  Painting,  Graphic 

Design,  Photography,  Arts  Management,  and 

more,  in  a  New  England  University. 

Write:  Clark  University 

Department  ol  Visual  S  Performing  Arts/AE 

Worcester,  MA01610  or  phone 617/793-7680 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCING 

AN  INNOVATIVE 

NEW  RESOURCE 

FOR  YOU 


A  textbook  and  reference  that 
demonstrates  how  to  use  student 
interest  in  artistic  production  to 
bring  history  and  appreciation  into 
your  elementary  art  program. 
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